CHAPTER   II

FIRST LITERARY EFFORTS

IT is time to give some connected account of the
young E,uskin?s pieces earlier than the first volume of
Modern Painters which appeared in 1843 (when he was
twenty-four). He wrote both prose and verse almost
from the nursery. But as his early poetry surpasses
in quantity and in merit his earliest prose, and as he
ceased to write verses on leaving Oxford, it will be
best to begin with the poetry. Poetry, in the true
and high sense of the term, as we apply it to Shelley,
or Tennyson, or Arnold, John Buskin never did achieve.
In the two volumes which contain selected pieces, and
where we may see some fourteen thousand lines, it
would be difficult to find a single poem, perhaps even a
stanza, that rises above very good work of the " minor
poet." One striking fact is that almost all the poems
are descriptions of scenery and places, which hardly
any one but Byron has ever made interesting. Another
curious fact is that the early poems are the most
spontaneous and the best, the very early ones amazing
in their precocious facility. A third point is that they
display no quality of Buskin's individual mind and
literary power. The rhythm is correct, easy, and
cultivated; the form taken from the best models;
the phrasing pure, graceful, and picturesque; and yet
the poem as a piece leaves no definite impression on
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